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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Monday, July 29. The Esperanto Congress. 

Seven centuries ago Eoger Bacon, monk and philosopher, 
startled the conservative citizens of Oxford by announcing strange 
facts in the sciences of chemistry and physics, and by making 
wild prophecies of wonderful engines, horseless carriages and the 
like. For a Franciscan monk this was worse than madness, and 
by consequence Bacon suffered much ignominy and years of 
imprisonment. To-day the denizens of Mongolia and remote 
Siberia, as they catch sight of the motors now racing " from 
Peking to Paris," are probably just as incredulous as were the 
Oxford men seven hundred years ago, and only a fuller experience 
could convince them that the horseless carriage is a fact. 

In the same manner for centuries past there has been talk, 
more or less vague, concerning a world-language, a universal 
tongue, that all nations could learn, and thus commune with 
facility like men and brothers. As in every other field of in- 
vention and discovery various attempts have been made to con- 
struct such a language — attempts that the years have swept away 
with the flotsam and jetsam of mortal endeavor. But one of 
these attempts, Esperanto, has not only survived, but by its sub- 
stantial merit and vitality it has gained the faith and adherence 
of an ever-increasing multitude in every part of the globe, and 
to-day hundreds of men and women from every quarter are gath- 
ering at Cambridge, England, to be present at the Third In- 
ternational Esperanto Congress. 

The English are avowedly the most conservative of peoples. 
They are not given to believing on mere hearsay. But had Boger 
Bacon brought a horseless carriage before them and demonstrated 
its utility they would have honored him duly. And likewise 
the Congress that is to open at Cambridge on the 12th of this 
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month may bring home to them what Professor Ostwald, of 
Leipzig, in a recent address called the "culture value of an 
auxiliary language." In Professor Ostwald's opinion the adop- 
tion and general use of an auxiliary tongue among the nations, 
for purposes commercial and scientific, is one of the most im- 
portant of all " culture " problems for humanity at the present 
and in the immediate future. 

Culture, according to Ostwald, simply means economy of 
energy. A scientist at present can, in a few days, make discoveries 
and establish facts that some decades ago would have required 
years of toil, only because to-day he has instruments and devices 
that the scientist of an earlier date would have been eompelled 
laboriously to construct for himself. Further progress depends 
upon avoiding waste of energy. The value of an international 
auxiliary tongue lies in the fact that the effort and time devoted 
to the study of foreign tongues for scientific and commercial 
purposes can be devoted to the solution of other problems that 
humanity has still to contend with. For the educative value of 
foreign language study in the schools to any but those linguistic- 
ally gifted is of doubtful significance. So irregular and difficult 
are the historical languages that the inherent logic of the child 
naturally rebels against them. The general adoption of Espe- 
ranto would do away with these difficulties. And now the Eng- 
glish people will have the opportunity to see the practical working 
of Esperanto. 

Hundreds of Esperantists representing every civilized nation 
on earth will listen to speeches, make speeches, hold meetings, 
enact plays, all in Esperanto. They will meet at divine service, 
at meals, picnics, games, on excursions, using only Esperanto, 
to which very few of them probably have devoted over three 
months of actual study. Already England has gone far to recog- 
nize the merit and value of Esperanto, whieh has recently been 
adopted by the London Chamber of Commerce. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University and the Mayor and Town 
Council will give an official reception to the delegates, and the 
Corporation of the City of London has offered to the Congress the 
use of the Guild Hall for a meeting on August 19th. The press 
of England and America, it is to be hoped, will present some in- 
teresting accounts of the Congress. Mr. Henry James Forman 
will represent Thb Review. 



